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The Plowing Match 

An Old-Fashioned Plowing Match 

"Did you ever go to a Plowing Match?" 

"I mean a regular old fashioned match where the young farmers 
in the vicinity are matched against each other for prizes. If you haven't 
gone to one', you want to take in the very first match that comes along." 

"We all go, every one of us, and it's lots of fun." 

"Of course the boys who are entered for the match all get there 
early, for they must start plowing by nine o'clock, and get through 
by noon." 

^That's the rules." 

"We all go over about lo o'clock. By that time we are all through 
with the morning work and have had time to dress." 

"Yes, there is plenty of style at the plowing matches." 

"Everybody puts on their best clothes. Those who have autos 
come in them, and the rest drive over with the best team or the young 
colt." 

"The young fellows usually bring their best girls with them and 
everybody is out 'for a good time." 

"My, but you ought to see the automobiles and the people they 
bring." 

"Some people think all the automobiles are in the cities." 

"Take it from me, they don't know." 

"At the last match — both at Wheatland and Big Rock — they had 
to open up a big pasture field to hold them all." 

"They had the teams all tied along the road and they took up all 
the space for the best part of a mile so that there was no room for autosy 
so the big pasture was opened and by three o'clock there were over three- 
hundred automobiles parked in that lot. And good ones, too. One 
of the first things you always do is to go over where the 'lands' are 
laid out. That is the plot of ground each man has to plow. The 
amount is according to the kind of a plow that is used. Most of the 
men use a riding plow with three or four horses." 

"The sulky plows have to turn an acre and the gang plows one 
and a half acres, both doing the work according to the rules of the 
Association and you ought to see the work that those boys do. It 
really is wonderful." 

"Those lands are laid out so that the furrow stretches out in front 
of you for forty rods." 

"Lots of young chaps will start in with their team and run that 
first furrow right out in a great open field and it .will be as straight 
and true as a county surveyor could run it with his instrument." 

"I saw a land of the man who won the sweepstake prize at one of 
the matches, measured with a steel tape line. The plot contained half 
an acre and was twenty-five feet wide, and stretched away over a rise 
in the ground." 

"Well, sir, the two ends of that 'land' varied only an inch in width. 
What do you think of that? Done without an aid to the eye and a 
team of horses and plow to guide in the bargain." 
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"Do you wonder that we are proud of our men and their skill?" 

"Did you ask how long these matches have been going on? Well, 
it's a long time." 

"Father has lived here a good many years. I was born on this 
farm and have often heard folks tell about the old time matches." 

"You know Wheatland was the first to organise." 

"It happened away back in 1877 at a township meeting of about 
a dozen farmers that made up a good part of the population of this 
country." 

"At first the match was restricted to the farmers of the township, 
but later on this was changed and anybody had a right to enter, which 
is the only square thing to do." 

"They gave cash prizes too." 

"Even at the first match the five prizes amounted to ^44.00, put 
up by the members only. I can remember grandfather had to contri- 
bute his share." 

"Of course, you know how it is among fellows that have grown up 
together." 

"Everyone went in to do his level best and took it good-naturedly." 

"If he got beat it was alright — but he went home determined that 
he would practice every time he plowed, and 'Gee Whiz,' you ought to 
hear the old men tell how it changed the looks of things around here." 

"Every fellow at Spring and Fall plowing was turning the straight- 
est and evenest furrows — practising, you see — and look at the result." 

"Dad says that the fact that our men hereabouts own their farms 
and have good bank accounts is all due to the plowing matches." 

The above account of a good old-fashioned plowing match is taken 
from a booklet issued by the Janesville Plow Co. It contains a num- 
ber of suggestions of things which might be done to improve the plow- 
ing matches that are held annually in this province. Plowing is the 
basic tillage operation upon which future success in crop production 
depends. Good plowing is a sure indication of good farming. It must 
be borne in mind that a very large number of the farmers of the west 
were not raised on the farm. They are engaged in a new line of business, 
wnich, even under the best conditions, presents many problems not 
encountered elsewhere. If plowing matches are worth while in the 
East, in the United States and in the Old Countries, then surely they 
are needed in the West, since the benficial results derived from them, 
when well conducted, are so marked. 

The number of plowing matches held in this province was 44 in 
1914, 61 in 1915, and 62 in 1916. This was the peak. In 1917 there 
were 50 matches, in 1918 47, and in 1919 the number was reduced to 
42. It is easy to understand why the number should have decreased 
when one considers that farmers, against almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties, were trying to answer the call for greater production and at 
the same time solve the problem of the shortage of farm labor. Now 
we must answer the question, "Where do we go from here?" by saying 
we are going up, our objective being at least one plowing match in every 
Agricultural Society. There are 137 societies now organized, and the 
number will increase year by year. We have an opportunity to make 
Saskatchewan a province famous for its good plowing and for its good 
farmeis. 
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Let us now 
Co-operation 
and 
Organisation 



Jvidging and 
the 
Jqdge's Part 



consider some of the essentials of a good plowing match. 

1 . A live committee. 

2. A live community spirit to support it, all the 
time, in other words, to boost. 

3. A meeting in winter when a thorough organiza- 
tion can be made and the time given for aj^full 
discussion. 

4. A good field — located to suit the largest num- 
ber of people and not a favored few. 

5. The ground must be carefully staked out 
before the day of the match (a separate com.- 
mittee in charge). 

6. A reasonable amount of plowing, (walking plow, 
1-2 acre, sulky plow, I acre; gang plow I 1-2 
acres.) 

7. An attractive prize list. 

8. Rules must be explained to all competitors before' 
starting their work. 

9. Uniformity in judging and a good judge who 
is willing to discuss his decisions on the field. 

■ This introduction outlines some of the ideals and purposes for 
which a plowing match should stand and points out some important 
factors that should be kept in mind when such an event is being organ- 
ized in any community. Owing to the fact that difficulties often arise 
and that there is more or less confusion when the time comes to stake 
out the ground, it has beem deemed advisable to deal with this matter 
in detail by means of charts which will enable even a novice to lay out 
a field. It is important to follow a definite, plan because: 

1 . Competitors, although urged to do so, in many cases do not 
enter the match until the morning of the eventful day. 

2. The secretary does not know the exact number of entries in 
each class. 

3. Some men who enter drop out and this leaves some lands un- 
plowed which results in a patchy field. This is unfair to the farmer 
who has given his land for the good of the cause. 

With these difficukies in mind a scheme has been devised whereby 
the lands can be laid out before the day of the match even if the num- 
ber of entries is pot definitely known until the morning of the compe- 
tition. A field 40 rods in length has been adopted and the lands have 
been made 33 feet or 2 rods in width, which makes a unit of land 1-2 
acre in extent. Here is a specific case. (Chart 1). 

First, a light scratch furrow is thrown in at each end of the field 
and a furrow thrown out at the right hand side. Starting from this 
furrow measure 27 feet and put in stake number i. Then place stake 
number 2 thirty-three feet from number i and so on, with every stake 
along the end of the field, as far as is necessary. Stakes are placed 
in corresponding positions at the other end of the field. Thev should 



be painted, numbered and well made and cared for so that they can 
be used year after year. 




The Scratch Furrow That Should Be Thrown in at 
Each End of the Field 



On the morning of the opening d&y the Secretary finds that he has 
entries as follows: 

3 walking plows. 
3 sulky plows. 
3 gang plows. 

He gets the walking plow men together and puts the numbers I, 
2 and 3, m a hat and they draw. The plowman then goes to the stake 
which bears the corresponding number to the one drawn, sets up his 
feering poles (the long stakes, usually five in number, that are used to 
get a straight strike out)* strikes out and gathers (gees around) 5 
visible rounds. When this is done he plows the land on his right. 

Since the sulky plows have to turn over one acre they must have 
2 units of 1-2 acre each, therefore the Secretary gives them the choice 
of the lands 5, 7 and 9. They proceed in exacily the same way as the 
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walking plowmen have done, gathering 5 visible rounds and plowing 
all the land to their right. (Charts 2 and 3.) 

The gang plows have I 1-2 acres or three units of I-2 acre each to 
plow, therefore they draw from the numbers 12, 15 and 18 and proceed 
as before, gathering 5 visible rounds and then plowing the land to their 
right. 

The approximate acreage plowed in each case will be 1-2, I and I I-2 
acres for the walking, sulky and gang plows, respectively. 

The result is: 

1 . All the competitors in the same class are together. (Unless 
some come after plowing has begun.) 

2. All the land is plowed. 

3 . Every competitor makes one strike-out and one finish. 

4. The field is left in good condition. 

If a class for tractors is desired the two furrow outfits should plow 
'at least two acres. In the event of larger plows competing an extra 
one-half acre might be added for each bottom over two. In the case 
of the tractor entries the exact number of competitors would most 
likely be known in time to lay out the necessary lands. For example, 
a three furrow outfit would have to plow 2 1-2 acres. With a field 660 
feet (40 rods) in length this would mean a strip of land 165 feet (10 
rods) wide. This calculation is confusing to many and an example is 
here given in order to simplify the difficulty. 

There are 43,560 square feet in 1 acre and therefore 2 1-2 x 43,560 
or 108,900 square feet in 2 1-2 acres. With a field 660 feet in length 
the desired width would be found by dividing the 108,900 by 660, the, 
answer in this case being 165 feet, (10 rods). 

The competitor in the tractor classes would be subject to the same 
rules as those governing the other classes. The score card would also 
be the same. 

It is worth while considering carefully the method of striking out 
(Chart 4) so that: 

1 . A level crown will result. 

2. All weeds will be cut. 

3 . Five visible rounds will result as called for by the rules. 

All weeds must be killed. Some men think they have not time 
to make a strike-out properly. The way shown is practical and not 
a fad. It means only one more round for each strike out. The man 
who still argues that he has no time is probably the same man who never 
uses stakes (as feering poles are commonly called) when srtiking out. 
What does he do.? He looks for a dead furrow, and follows it to the 
other end of the field. What is the result.'' He most likely spends 
half a day finishing up the "butts," much time being wasted in turning, 
and what is worse his strike out stands as a monument to his lack of 
method in the form of a row of weeds across the field. This row will 
produce enough seed to make sure of a good crop of weeds the next 
year. And he wonders how his fields have grown weedy so quickly. 
The illustration shows the strike out as done with a gang plow. The 
plow is set to cut 2 1-2 to 3 inches deep, and two furrows are thrown out. 
After "hawing" around, other two furrows are thrown out. This applies 
to a gang plow. In the case of a walking plow only one furrow would 
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be thrown each way. The strike out has now the appearance of a shal- 
low finish and all weeds are cut. There is another method whereby 
a strip about four inches wide is left unturned. This method is good 
but to cut it another round is necessary. 

The plow is set about an inch deeper for the next round and the 
furrows are thrown together. This is the first round of the finished 
crown. The second round finds the plow a little deeper. The third 
round should find the plow at the proper depth of plowing. This 
system is well worth following at home as well as at the match, where 
it is compulsory. 

The following is the score used by the Extension Department for 
making the awards at. plowing matches. 

Score Card 

Crown. . . .' 15 

Straightness 10 

In and out of ends. . . , 10 

Depth of furrow , . . , . 7 

Width of furrow ;...,,- 8 

Finish 15 

Evenness of top of land 15 

Covering of Weeds , 20 

100 




Of to a Good Start 

Croivn — The crown consists of the first five rounds. All furrows 
must be visible. It should be straight and level on top and all weeds 
must be cut. 

Straightness — Straight plowing is not necessarily good plowing, 
neither is crooked plowing always bad. But the shortest distance 
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between two points is a straight line and a man who plows straight, 
usually builds his fences straight and is a good farmer. He is more 
likely to do good work than the man who goes into a stubble field and 
looks for one end of a dead furrow, which he follows to the other end, 
the result usually being that he has to spend a considerable time plowing 
"butts" or short ends. This is not efficiency. 

In and Out of Ends. — -A light scratch furrow, such as has been out- 
lined, makes it much easier to keep the ends of the furrows even. 

Depth. — All competitors must plow a uniform depth. The depth 
should be decided upon by the committee in consultation with the farmer 
whose land is being plowed, the judge then being notified. 

Width. — Every competitor should state the width he is cutting. 
For example, a worn out 14 inch share •will not cut 14 inches, so that it 
would not be fair to score the competitor down if his plow cut only 13 
inches, if the width was consistent. This is more important than one 
might imagine. I once saw a man (within 70 miles of Saskatoon) cut 
38 inches with a two furrow 14 inch plow. He was actually trying to 
cut 24 inches with the front plow. 




Ready for a Good Finish 

Finish. — Nothing looks better than a straight, clean cut finish no 
deeper than, the rest of the plowing. 
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Evenness of Top. — The commonest trouble with gang plow work 
is that of "unmatched" or "paired" furrows. (See bulletin on plows 
and plowing.). In the East and in Great Britain the practice is to set 
the furrows up on edge. However, owing to our climatic conditions 
it is necessary to conserve as much of the moisture that falls as possible. 
An even top will not dry out so fast as one that is uneven. 

Covering Weeds. — Any device that will help to cover the weeds 
should be allowed. The use of the skim colter or jointer is to be re- 
commended in land free from stones and of good scouring qualities. 




Anything to Cover the Weeds. One Man Did Good Work This Way. 

Time of Holding Match 

An important consideration in planning for the plowing match is 
the time at which it should be held. In this connection the following 
statement by Professor Bracken, of the Field Husbandry Department, 
showing the effect of the time of plowing the fallow on the acre yield and 
relative profit in experiments with Marquis wheat, is important. 

"The chief purpose of the fallow is to store and conserve moisture 
in the soil. If the heavy rains of June "run off" the surface of the land, 
such moisture, at least, can neither be stored nor conserved. If weeds 
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and volunteer plants pump moisture out of the soil before plowing, the 
amount they so use cannot be conserved. 

"Early plowing of the fallow opens up the soil to receive the heavy 
June and early July rains, and what is more important, it prevents the 
wastage of moisture by weeds and volunteer plants in the early summer. 

"An early fallow requires considerably more surface cultivation 
to control weeds, particularly in wet years, and this not only increases 
the cost of fallowing but increases its tendency to drift. It is the busi- 
ness of every crop grower to decide whether under his conditions it 
pays best to plow the fallow early or to disc it early and plow at a later 




The Last Furrow 

date. The danger of drifting soil and the extra work necessary for 

weed control should be the determining factors. 

"While there are many arguments in favor of early fallowing, 

dirty land should not be plowed until the weed seeds on the surface can 

be made to germinate, otherwise they will be turned under only to grow 

and give trouble in a later crop. 

Time 0/ -^cre yield Relative 

Plowing (3 year average) acre -pro jit 

June I 37 bu. 44 lbs 38.31 

June IS 36 bu. 55 lbs 8.07 

July I 35 bu. 13 lbs 7.36 

July IS 33bu.3ilbs 6.67 

The above figures plainly indicate the value of early plowing from 
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the point of view of production and profit where no weeds nor grass are 
preserit and where 'drifting' is not a serious problem." 

The Prize List 

The following suggestions are offered in connection with the pre- 
paration of the prize list. In these days we have to have attractive 
prizes. The age and standing of the Society, will, of course, regulate 
to a great extent the size of the list and rightly so. The classes might 
be: (This is only a suggestion.) 

Class I. Walking Plows. 

1st 2nd 3rd Total 

Sec. A. Men $10 $5 ^15.00 

Sec. B. Boys ^10 $e, ^15.00 

Class 2. Sulky Plows. 

One class ^10 ^5 ^3 ^18.00 

Class 3. Gang Plows. 

Sec. A. Championship class. 

(Those who have won a first prize before.) 

$10 $s ^15.00 

Sec. B. Open class for Men $10 ^5 ^3 $18.00 

Sec. B. Open Class for Boj^s $10 $5 $3 $18.00 



Total $99 . 00 



Compared with the prize list for the encouragement of other ac- 
tivities this figure is not out of the way. 

Special Prizes — 

1 . Sweepstakes for best plowing in the field. 

2. Best Crown (first 5 visible rounds.) 
3 . Best finish. 

4. Best Ins and Outs. 

A plowing match is not a horse show, yet prizes for the following 
should be offered: 

Best Handled Plow Team. — (25 per cent, for harness) This does 
not mean fancy collar tops and brass mounted breeching or endless 
chains of spread rings, but it means the best harnessed team to do the 
work of plowing. 

You should encourage everyone to learn to plow with a walking 
plow, because no matter how dull or indifferent a boy or man may be, 
he will, between the handles of a walking plow, learn some important 
things about the line of draft and general setting of a plow, whereas, 
sitting on a bag of hay on the seat of a modern gang plow, these same 
principles cannot, and will not, be so easily understood. The result 
is the team has to suffer. Power is wasted. 

In spite of importance credited to it the walking plow should be 
barred from the sweepstakes prize, that is for the championship. This 
prize should be open only to competitors in the gang plow classes. The 
gang is the typical plow of the West. If a match was held on breaking 
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the walking plow should compete for championship honors. Why not 
have a competition on breaking? 

Securing Special Prizes 

Your local merchants will help with the specials. The responsi- 
bility rests with you to get keen competition and make their generosity 
worth while. It may be well for you to remember that: 

1 . Plowing is the basic fundamental tillage operation. 

2. Plowing takes more power than any other tillage operation, 
therefore, let us do il to the best of our ability. 




A Skim Colter and Chain Adjusted to Cover the Weeds. 

3. Civilisation begins and ends with the plow. 

4. It is up to you to help to make your community famous for 
its good plowing. 

During the war and since the signing of the armistice, we have had 
many instances of the power of propaganda. If you want results from 
your plowing matches, spread the right kind of propaganda. Be a 
booster. If you don't want to plow yourself, interest your boys, your 
help and everybody you can. The results will be many fold. Your 
community will become famous for its good plowing instead of for its 
Tveeds. 
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Rules Suggested by Extension Department 

The Extension Department of the College of Agriculture offers 
the following suggestions in the way of rules for plowing matches. 

These rules have been compiled from those in force at nu- 
merous plowing matches. They are intended as a guide to the Agri- 
cultural Societies and may have to be changed to suit the particular 
ideas and conditions of any society. 

The three following suggestions are given as to who shall compete: 

(a) Competition open to all comers except plowmen who have 
won two championships. If desired, a separate competition may te 
put on for the latter. 

(b) Competition open to all members of the Agricultural Society. 

(c) Owners of teams or their bona-fide servants must run plows. 
(This rule prevents an outsider, possibly a prize plowman coming in, 
hiring a team and winning the prize.) 

Suggested Rules 

1. Entry fee of $i.oo. Boys under i6 free. 

2 . All entries must be made before 9 a.m. on the day of the match, 
but intending competitors are especially requested to notify the secre- 
tary at least three days in advance, so that the ground may be staked 
out in >ime. 

3 . All plowmen must be on the grounds before 9.30 a.m., when 
lots will be drawn for position. Plowing will start by signal at 10 a.m. 
and must be completed by 4 p.m. Any plowman coming after lots are 
drawn will be obliged to take his lot in rotation with those who have 
drawn, -and finish not later than the time limit. Any plowman not 
finished when time is called will be ruled out. 

4. The land to be plowed shall be 1-2 acre for walking plow; i acre 
for sulky plow, and I 1-2 acres for gang plow. 

5. Each plowman will make one strike out and one finish. All crowns 
must be opened out deep enough to cut all weeds and grass. The shal- 
lower this can be done the better the crown will be. 2 1-2 to 3 ins. is 
about the average. Five rounds shall constitute the crown. The first 
two furrows thrown out against the adjoining crown shall not be judged. 
The judges may call a short stop to judge the crowns but an equivalent 
in time shall be allowed the plowman. 

6. No person will be allowed to interfere with or help the plowman 
except in set.ing up and removing poles, and no person will be allowed 
to accompany the plowman. 

7. In all cases the crowns must be opened out and finished with 
the same plow and team that is used, throughout. 

8. The depth of the plowing is to be six inches and the width of the 
furrow the same as the width of the plow used. This depth should be 
reached by the third round after opening up. The sole furrow is not 
to be lifted. (Lifting the sole furrow is a good farm practice but b\- 
most people it is not preferred in competitions.) Plowmen are not re- 
quired to finish with a furrow of full width. 
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9- Gauge wheels to be allowed in all classes. 

10. Chains or other devices for covering weeds to be allowed, but 
all weeds must be cut. 

1 1 . No pulling or covering of weeds with either hand or foot, or 
tramping of land with feet allowed. Anyone not conforming to this 
rule will be reduced one point for each offence. 

12. In any class where not more than one entry is made the judge 
shall decide what prize, if any, shall be awarded. The judges have a 
right to withhold a prize if 50 points have not been made, 

13. Any plowman not conforming to the above rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

14. Protests must be lodged with the Secretary by noon of the 
day following the match, and must be accompanied by a deposit of 
$2.00. The decision of the committee in charge of the plowing match 
shall be final. 

Suggested Events 

1 . Men's 14 inch Walking Plow. 

2. Men's Sulky Plow. 

3 . Men's 2 furrow Gang Plow, 14 inch. 

4. Boys under 16, 14 inch Walking Plow. 

5. Boys under 16, 16 inch Sulky Plow. 

6. Boys under 16, 2 furrow Gang Plow, 14 inch. 

In comjnunities where disc plows are in common use, prizes of a 
similar character for these could be prepared to meet local conditions. 

Prizes for Breaking 

The rules and suggested prizes have been framed for stubble land. 
Why not a plowing match on breaking? 

The man on whose land the breaking is done should contribute 
handsomely to the prize list, or the Society could do a kind turn to some 
unfortunate member. 

Suggested Specials 

Best harnessed team. (Plowman must own harness) 

Best strike out. (Walking Plow) 

Best strike out. (Sulky Plow) 

Best strike out. (Gang Plow) 

Best boy's plowing. (16 years or under). 

Best matched team. 

Best groomed team 

Best handled team. 

Best ins and outs with gang. 

Etc., etc. Others will suggest themselves. 

It is not necessary to have all the above mentioned specials. Four 
would meet most requirements. 
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Getting Funds 

The Agricultural Society should contribute substantially to thj 
prize list. 

A special committee should also be formed to outline the objec 
of the plowing match and the benefits derived from such an evenj 
to the merchants of the town and to ask their co-operation in furnis' 
ing special prizes. 

Summary 

In conclusion, we repeat that some of the benefits to be derive| 
from a well organized plowing match are: — 

1 . Better plowing will result in the district on account of th 
training afforded by taking more interest in the adjustments of th 
plows, the importance of the correct hitch and the proper plac 
to hitch. 

2. The best methods of covering weeds are discovered, and als] 
the importance of leaving the land level on top so that it will not drj 
out so readily, 

3 . Recreation is afforded. Right here let me say, do not mal 
the competitors plow about two or three acres as I have seen on sever^ 
occasions. 

4. The discussion at the end of the day when the awards ha\ 
been made should not be forgotten. On many occasions when tbl 
awards are made the crowd is off to the ball game. To remedy thif 
get started on time, and have the lands laid out and carefully markei 
at both ends of the field before the day of the match. 

The foregoing remarks have been very brief, much has been le| 
unsaid; but remember that the crying need to-day is not greater acreag 
but greater production per acre. 

A real live plowing match in you district in which the boys as we 
as the men are encouraged to take part will help very materially towarc 
the advancement of agriculture in all its branches. 



